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yiSIBLE SPEECH. 




FUNDAMENTAL SYMBOLS. 



C Back of Tongue. 
OTop " " 
U Point " " 
D Lips. 



( Nasal passage open. 
)( Glottis closed. 
I ." vocalizing. 
O " open (aspirate.) 



Throat aspirate (whisper). 



EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 



THOSE who are not acquainted with the principles of 
Visible Speech might, with a little observation, dis- 
cover the basis of the system for themselves, from the 
writing of familiar words. Nevertheless, a little expla- 
nation is a great assistance. The following are the prin- 
cipal fundamental points :^ — 

A curved line means a consonant. 

A straight line means a vowel. 

A line within a curve means a vocal consonant. 

Consonants. 

THE DIRECTION OF CURVES DENOTES: 

To left, (C) formation by back of tongue. 
To right, (O) " " lips. 

Convex above, (O) formation by top of tongue. 
Concave " , (U) " " point of " 

THE VARIETIES OF CURVES DENOTE: 

Primary, (C) central emission of breath. 
Divided, (3) side 



VIM EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 

Mixed, (c) central emission ( with modification 
... J ,. J J / s .J . . -{by two parts of 

Mixed, divided, (g) side emission I ^he mouth. 

Shut, (Q) oral stoppage of breath 

Nasal, (G) oral stoppage of breath with emission 

through the nose. 

f^owels. 

A point, or a hook, on a straight line denotes the vowel 
positions of the tongue. Thus: 

On left side of line, (1) back of mouth. 



On right " 
On both sides 
At top 
At bottom 
At both ends 



(I) front " " 

(I) mixed, back and front. 

(I) high. 

(I) low. 

(I) mid elevation. 



A cross bar on a line denotes rounding or contraftion 
of the lips. Thus : i 3- J 

The symbols have the same value in all languages. 
Consequently, when the meaning of the symbols is 
known, the sounds of any language may be deduced 
with certainty from their Visible Speech writing. 

The foregoing explanations are for the teacher only. 
The learner does not require to know the theory of the 
system. 



INTRODUCTION. 



QNE of the original claims of Visible Speech was to 

teach reading in a fraction of the time required with 
common letters. By means of this little book, the claim 
may now be put to the test of experiment. 

Children and others who master these Twelve Lessons 
will read with accuracy and certainty, any English com- 
position printed in the same alphabet. 

The system is not intended to displace established 
letters, but to be a key to their pronunciation. For this 
purpose. Visible Speech is equally applicable to all lan- 
guages. The present work is limited to English. 

Visible Speech offers unquestionable advantages to the 
young, in laying a foundation for excellence both in 
native speaking and in the utterance of foreign tongues. 

Foreigners will learn from these direftive letters to 
articulate our language with vernacular effeft. That so 
many persons fail to pronounce certain elementary sounds, 
is owing solely to the want of that knowledge which 
Visible Speech conveys. 

To deaf learners these lessons will be of especial value, 
in greatly facilitating the acquirement of the power of 
speech. 



lO INTRODUCTION. 

Each lesson is preceded by a "Teacher's Page" 
containing explanatory notes; and each Lesson is fol- 
lowed by a Key. 

The Words and Sentences in the Lessons are made 
up, exclusively, of elements \^hich have been previously 
introduced. On th(s account, the available vocabulary in 
the early Lessons is, of course, very limited. 

A few Reading Exercises follow the Lessons. 



The reading of the unconnedled words at the be- 
ginning of each lesson may be made interesting to the 
learner if the teacher will illustrate each word by using 
it in an extemporaneous sentence. Words oi the same 
sound but various orthography may thus be freely in- 
troduced. 



ENGLISH 
VISIBLE SPEECH 

ILLUSTRATED. 



12 LESSON 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

yHE first Lesson introduces the consonants p, t, and 

the vowels e, a (article) and t. These are united to 
form words, and the words are united to form senten- 
ces; so that the beginner reads at once. 

The cuts show that p requires the closing of the lips; 
and that / requires the closing of the point of the tongue 
on the upper gum. These consonants have no sound 
but the gentle puff that results from the separation of 
the organs after closure. 

The vowel cuts show that the tongue is high, in the 
front of the mouth, for e; that it lies evenly, midway in 
the mouth, for a (article) ; and that it rises from the 
back to the front of the mouth, in forming the diph- 
thongal sound, I. 

The varieties in the spelling of the same sounds, 
throughout the Lessons, and even in this First Lesson, 
forcibly illustrate the anomalies of common orthography, 
and the advantages of the Visible Speech mode of rep- 
resenting sounds. 



LESSON I. 



1} 



ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 



• • 








144 LESSON 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

Df, D3s, ar, D3s, ID, DID,. 

Dia, D3?;D, D3?iD, D3?;D ; 

I Df, I D3x, I DID, I D3sD, 

I a3?iD; 3?i lo, 3x DfD, 3;^ a3R, 

lo 1 Dl, Id 1 D3?;. 

3?; fD X Dl, 3?i ID 1 D3s, 

D3X D3XD, D3s 1 D3sD, 
"if, 02r. D3?iD, 3?;. D3?; I DSsD, 
3?i D3s X D3xD D3sD. 



LESSON I. 15 



KEY. 
pea, pie, tea, tie, eat, peep, 

peat, pipe, type, tight; 
a pea, a pie, a peep, a pipe, 
a type; I eat, I peep, I tie, 
eat a pea, eat a pie, 
I eat a pea, I eat a pie, 
tie tight, tie a pipe, 
I tie tight, I tie a pipe, 
I tie- a pipe tight. 



i6 LESSON II. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The consonants b, d, and the vowels ah, t, are now 
introduced. 

The cuts show that the formation of b is the same 
as that of p, and that the formation of d is the same as 
that of t; the only difference being that during the closure 
of the mouth-passage a murmur of voice is heard for 
b and (/, while for p and t there is no throat sound. 

Throat sound (or voice), is indicated in the Visible 
Speech symbols by a straight line in the center of the 
consonant curve. 

The cuts for vocalized consonants show a line in the 
throat. 

The vowel cuts in this Lesson show that the tongue 
is low, at the back of the mouth, for ah; and high, at 
the front of the mouth, for i. 

The position of the tongue for i is almost the same 
as for e (see Lesson 1.); but the cavity behind the tongue 
is widened, and the "Front" quality of the vowel is thus 
rendered comparatively indefinite. 



LESSON 11. 



17 



ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 







i8 LESSON II. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
3r, 03«, ®3s, J, 0L DJ, DIDJ, ro, DfO, 
DfO, BfO, Bio, d:®, 0]?iO, ©OsCD, Q3j(0, 
03sCD, CDlD, QfD, DfOf, OfCDDrD ; 
1 Dl, I BlQJ, 1 D3«D, I DfO, I DlO- 
DfO ; 03sO fO, ©ro ro, 133s fO, WiO fO, 
03s ro, 03s 1 0lO, B3s X D3x, 03sO 

1 DfO, 3i: OfDO lO, 3?i 03S0 lO, 
3!d 03sO ro, 3s B3s ro, 3s B3s D3s, 

ro I ©ro, B3so 1 Bfo, lo X oroBro. 

3s lO X OrOBlO; J, DXDJ, DX9J DfDO, 
OlD DXDJ, B3s03s, Bfo DXDJ 83)1 X D3s, 
3s Dfor DXDJ. 



LESSON II. 19 



KEY. 
bee, buy, die, ah, bah, pa, papa, it, pit, 
tit, bit, beat, bead, bite, bide, died, 
tide, deep, dip, pity, tidbit, 
a bee, a bead, a bite, a bit, a tid- 
bit; bite it, bit it, buy it, dip it, 
dye it, buy a bead, buy a pie, bide 
a bit, I dipped it I dyed it, 

1 tied it, I buy it, I buy pie, 

eat a bit, bite a bit, eat a tidbit, 

i eat a tidbit; ah, papa, papa peeped, 

deep papa, bye bye, bid papa buy a pie, 

1 pity papa. 



20 LESSON III. 

TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The nasal consonants m, n, and the vowel a form 
the subjedl of Lesson 111. 

The cuts show that m has the same formation as p 
and b, and that n has the same formation as / and d. 
The only difference is that the nasal passage is open — 
by depression of the soft palate — so that the voice flows 
through the nose. Pinch the nostrils while sounding m 
and 11, and these sounds will resemble b and d. 

The nasal consonants, when before non-vocal conso- 
nants in the same syllable, are pronounced almost, or 
entirely, without voice; as in sent, since, lamp, lunch. 
The peculiar abruptness of this mode of articulating 
these syllables is distindlively national. Foreigners are at 
once recognized by their giving full vocality to m, n, etc. , 
in such cases. In these Lessons the nasals are always 
wiitten as vocal elements. 

Non-vocal nasals, — on account of the openness of their 
breath channels, — are scarcely audible; but the vocal 
nasals are, for the same reason, among the most sono- 
rous elements in speech. 

The Vowel cut shows that a is formed with the 
tongue directed to the front of the mouth, but not so 
close to the gum as for e and i. 

The vowel a is often finished with a motion of the 
tongue towards its position for e — making the sound diph- 
thongal — {=a^ee). This never takes place before r. The 
dipthongal a is not written in these Lessons. 

The mark ♦ denotes that the preceding position is 
momentarily "held" so as to have the effedl of a sylla- 
ble. The nasals m, n, and also /, thus frequently make 
syllables without vowels: as in eat{e)n, lis{te)n, settle. 



LESSON 



21 



ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 






22 LESSON III. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

Si, 93s, SJ, 919 J, 9[, CDC, t£L, CDlO, CDlO, lOCSi 
CD]s, CDOxa, D3sOSi», 9J:0, 9[0, 93xD, D3?i9, 019, 
CD[9, D[9, ©19, 0C9, 9lCD, 9CCC, 9l0, 910, 9rOia3f 
93?iCD, 93?iC0O, 9fQ3, DfCO, BfCD, B[, DCCD, DC, OC, 
DCC0D, DCCCO, C9, C9a3, CD, COf, CDCCOOf. 

3?; 9C, 3s coIO, 3?: 93sD, 3s 9lce, 3s 9CO, 
3s 93sffiO, 3s C90, 3s ©3sD, 3s 33sO, 
J 91, 93s eel, 93s 93sCDO, 93s 9rO!]e«, 93s C9, 
93s 03s9, 93s 019, 93s CD, 93s 919J. 
Si3sD*3s9, cor OlD, I OCCCOr 9CO, I 93sOX CCC9, 
93sCCO 91, CD3s 91, Dlce XO, DCCCO lO, D3sDCC» lO. 
3s CCro I Dice, 3s IDJ[® I 9r0CDs 3s CDIO 93s 9l9J' 
3s e3sO 9r D3s9, 93sCDO 93s CDC9, 91 9COID« CDC9, 
DfOf 91 DCce, J, DlOf 91, DIDJ Dfor© 9l. 



LESSON 111. 23 

KEY. 
me, my, ma, mama, may, nay, knee, neat, need, eaten, 
nigh, night, tighten, meet, mate, might, time, team, 
name, tame, deem, dame, mean, main, meed, mit, mitten, 
mine, mind, mid, pin, bin, bay, pain, pay, day, 
paint, pained, aim, aimed, eight, eighty, dainty. 

I may, I need, I might, I mean, I made, 
1 mind, I aimed, i bite, I bide, 
ah me! my knee, my mind, my mitten, my aim, 
my dime, my team, my ape, my mama. 

Night time, knee deep, a dainty maid, a mighty name, 
mind me, nigh me, pin it, paint it, tighten it, 
I need a pin, I need a mitten, I need my mama, 
1 bide my time, mind my name, my maiden name, 
pity my pain, ah, pity me, papa pitied me. 



24 LESSON IV. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The single position illustrated in the three cuts in 
Lesson IV. is closure of the back of the tongue against 
the soft palate. 

The non-vocal consonant resulting from this aftion is 
k, which has no other audibility than what arises from 
the separation of the organs after closure. 

The vocal consonant of the same formation is what 
is called "hard ^"— a k with a murmur of voice 
accompanying the organic contadl. 

The third consonant of the same formation is ng, 
in which the voice passes, with a pure bell-like sono- 
rousness, through the nose. Pinch the nostrils while 
sounding ng, and the result will resemble ^. 

A^^, like m and n, generally loses its vocality before 
non-vocal consonants in the same syllable, as in ink, 
tank, anxious, junSlion. In these Lessons the vocal form 
is always written; the non-vocal forms will be developed 
by facility in pronunciation. 



LESSOM IV. 



25 



ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




a 





26 LESSON IV. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

or, [a, aro, qCd, aco, a3?iO, alocc*, alor, ajxcoo, 
aj9, al©, afcc, atoD, a [a, ala, afao, ales, 
Dia, DlQ, oca, ofa, £©a, ofea, olei, BiQ, sis, q[9, 
0[a, ©fa, sla, sta, qcd, aco, acce, Dlafe, 
orafs, lore, care, siceie, sioie. 

loccDofBife. laiBD siofa i0r©rarDCD». idIsc 
sroco*. 3s oca Dior, oca 3']7. aCD. 3x ©Co i aca. 
3x SCO QCs. Bh B3s ©fa Dia. a3xCDO alol. aja aco. 
aco SCO Ola sla. S3;'; cdI cao. ola afao fo. bI 
aj9. oca X 0Cao oh. oca i aca. oca i Dfsa. 
1 a3?;CDo bllb. hQ scare rea. oro ro rcc rea. 3x9 
ocare o3sS. 3x9 afore o3?;S. 3x9 lore lace. 3«9 
©rare i dCo. 



LESSON IV. 27 



KEY. 

key, ache, keep, cape, Kate, kite, kitten, kitty, kind, 
calm, kid, kin, cane, cake, kick, kicked, king, 
pick, pig, take, tick, ink, pink, dig, big, gig, game, 
bake, Dick, meek, make, gape, gate, gain, picking, 
digging, eating, aciiing, meaning, meeting. 

A dainty being. A camp meeting. A giddy kitten. A pink 
mitten. I take pity. Take my cape. I make a cake. 
I made game. Buy my big pig. Kind Kitty. Calm Kate. 
Kate made Dick meek. My knee ached. Dick kicked it. Be 
calm. Take a baked pie. Take a cake. Take a pink. 
A kind being. I'm making ink. Dip it in ink. I'm 
taking time. I'm keeping time. I'm eating a cake. I'm 
digging a pit. 



28 LESSON V. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The two consonants illustrated in Lesson V, have 
precisely the same position of the mouth. The lower 
lip is raised to the upper teeth, while the breath (for 
/) or the voice (for t^) escapes through interstices 
between the sides of the lip and the teeth. 

The two vowel sounds, e(ll), d(n) have the tongue 
placed nearly as for a, but drawn back farther from 
the gum, so as to enlarge the front cavity between the 
tongue and the palate. 

The sound of d{n) differs from that of e{ll) by hav- 
ing a wider resonance cavity behind the tongue, the 
effeft of which is to render the "Front" quality of the 
sound less definite. 



LESSON V. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 






I I 



30 LESSON V. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
13, 3r, 33s, aj3, 3lD, 310, 3CD, 3CO, 33xD, 3fO, 310, 
3105, 3h^, 3]x2iaJ, 3fQ, 33s3, 33)13, Ce3s3, l3, OCS, 

D[3, cecsl, IB, 10, lo, Dia, 0IO, oeiD, qxo, bio, 

©10, CDIGJ, 31®, QICD, ICDO, ©1500, BtCDD, SICCO, 
DID, DID, QXO, CDID, ID, QXO, XDO, XOD, X©, 3X0, 

0X0, 0XQ, 0X0, SX0, XCO0, 0xs>0, 010, cDxc, 3xao 
3X0, Dxoo, Dxe, 0xe, 3xe, 0xs. 

1 33sce aj3. 1 ©Id o[3. o[o X 310. 3s xo 33x3. 
3s 0[3 CDX0 I 010 OXO. CDXO 0C3 QL I 33sCi3 103x3. 

0ra s[0 CDX0 33sO. 0X0 0fo. 0J[ xaols, a[o. i 
sx0a3*re 33sD. sxcof 0x0 sxco. 1 0x0x0 alois!*. 
3ss 0X0 0J^a- To 0C3 sf sx^cf 1 Dxs. 3s xo 150 XQ- 

X BV£ 9X0. I SX091CO. I SCCD 3X00. XDO XO 3]vDre. 
XDO xo 31016. CDX0 SXCCO lO. 1 0X0 0XS. 1 COXQ 

XO xaofs. I OXO 9[ DID xo 1 OL&. 3s 9C Dxa lo 
£3 3s cxco. 



LESSON V. 31 



KEY. 

if, fee, fie, calf, feet, feed, fate, fade, fight, fit, fib, 
fin, fine, find, fig, fife, five, knife, eve, cave, 
pave, navy, ebb, egg, ate, pet, bet, net, get, bed, 
dead, Ned, fed, men, end, bend, bent, meant 
pat, bat, mat, gnat, at, cat, apt, aft, add, fad, 
bad, bag, gad, mad, and, band, bacic, knack, fa6l, 
fag, packed, pang, bang, fang, gang. 

A fine calf. A deep cave. Take a fig. 1 ate five. 
I gave Ned a big cat. Ned gave me a fine knife. 
Dick made Ned fight. Bad Dick. Be aftive, Kate. A 
maddening fight. Many dead men. A petted kitten. 
I'm dead beat. It gave me many a pang. I ate an egg. 
A man mad. A madman. A main fafl;. Apt at fighting. 
Apt at fibbing. Ned meant it. A bad gang. A knack at 
acting. A cat may peep at a king. I may pack it 
if I can. 



32 LESSON VI. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The one aftion illustrated in the two consonant cuts 
in Lesson VI. yields the hushing sound, sh, and its 
vocalized variety, [h. 

The sounds of sh and :{h are very often commenced 
from a shut position, forming the compound tsh and ds^h. 
In pronouncing these compound articulations only the first 
half of a ^ or d is used. The full consonant t (or d) 
consists of a shut position and an aftion of separation ; 
but in any combination, — such as tsh — the / is not finished 
independently. The sound of tsh (or d^h) may, there- 
fore, be considered merely as t (or d) finished in the 
hushing position. 

The Vowel cuts show the positions which the 
tongue and the lips simultaneously assume for the sounds 
of 00, as in food, good. These two sounds differ in 
the clear labial quality of the first, and the comparative 
dulness and indefiniteness of the second. 

The latter "wide" quality of oo is heard before r, 
as in poor, sure; and also wherever the sound is short, 
as in book, could, would. The narrower sound of oo, as 
in food, is always long. 

The lips are often unnecessarily pouted or compressed 
in forming the sound of oo. The labial aperture should 
be merely narrowed. 



LESSON VI. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




Q 





^ i i 



34 LESSON VI. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
QL, Qh, niD, QDsCD, QfD, OQlD, 0Q3?;0, DQi, DQXD, 
OQlO, QfCO, OQiCO, DQ3?i9, OOi^CO, DQ[CO, Q[a, 
OQC3, Q[3, Ql3, DQI3, 30^13, Qi, iQi, QlQ, 
QiO, Oi, ai, ®i, DiO, BiO, BiQ, QiC, SiCD, QiD, 
aia, 310, ©5^1, 3iD, BiCDQ3xC0, lon, IDJiJ, CDIQ, 

I oniD onccD. 1 Q[ axo. x qIdIq dqxd- I ei® 

Bia. I D3xD Bio. X C03s3 W^. I QlD CDlOQ. X 
niBf a[D. X QfD-QED aXD. X 33xCD QlO. X 
OJJilQ [QJSiJICCO. X QIS OmS. X 33sCC 003x8. XDO 
XO DQlO-OOXCI. 3XOn QL X Oi^Q. ©XO QiO 3iO. 
XCS'Q[0£«5 X QiO ala X 0^13 iQi. X S3?(Or 30QI3- 
SXCOO. OJ^Xa OQiO X OQfD. Di Oi XOf2 X^^O Oi 

Oi Bio. aiDorce oj^xa axes oi ro. fo sco sr 
on[3. 



LESSON VI. 35 

KEY. 

she, shy, sheep, shine, ship, chip, chide, chew, cheap, 

chit, shin, chin, chime, shine, chain, shake, 

chafe, shave, sheaf, chief, achieve, shoe, issue, shook, 

shoot, to, two, do, put, boot, book, good, moon, coop, 

cook, food, Jew, foot, moonshine, each, edge, dish, 

ditch, fetch, age, cage, engage, midge, Jane, 

gem. 

A cheap chain. A she cat. A sheepish chap. A good 
book. A tight boot. A knife edge. A deep ditch. A 
shabby cape. A ship-shape cap. A fine sheet. A 
Jewish agent. A sham jem. A fine chime. Apt 
at chit-chat. Fetch me a dish. Get good food. 
Engage a good cook. A chief issue. A mighty achieve- 
ment. Jack chewea a chip. Two to each and two 
to boot. Captain Jack can do it. It made me 
chafe. 



36 LESSON VII. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The single position represented in the two conso- 
nant cuts in Lesson VII. produces the hissing sound, 
5, and its vocalized variety ;{. 

The difference between the hissing and the hushing 
sounds {s, sh,) will be correftly understood by a com- 
parison of the cuts in this and the preceding Lesson. 
For both sounds the breath must flow over the point 
of the tongue, and therefore the tip must not touch gum 
or teeth, or a lisp of some kind will be produced. 

The vowel cuts show the positions which the tongue 
and the lips simultaneously assume for the sounds of o, 
as in old. ore. The quality of the first is sharply labial, 
while that of the second is, from its wider resonance 
cavity, comparatively dull and indefinite. 

The latter sound is regularly used before r ; other- 
wise it is heard only in unaccented syllables. 

The vowel o is very frequently finished by a motion 
towards the closer position for oo — making the sound 
diphthongal — { = 0^00.) This never takes place before r. 

In forming the sound of o there is no need to purse 
or compress the lips, fvlerely narrow the labial aperture 
in a less degree than for 00. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




U 





^ 3- J 



_"»*> 
\'^-^^ 



38 LESSON VII. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
Cr, Oly, I2i5, I5l2i5, ISh^, UiO, ylO, fJiS, I2i5, &IU, 

OiD, ^lO, Ui^, DO% ^^}[&, yj3, }, 3-a, 3-D, 

Dji5ar0?2, DjDCoj, 33-i5ore, cjcdo, odj, s}c0, a}a 
a}o, ajIa52^rcDicci5, 33-, 3}CDtaIa, qjsicd, 3-Dtcc, 
}D]xce, J3[, Ji53-ce, CDTOOD, 3iaoo, iQ&sxsroj. 

IJiS S}i5D OOXDl. 3X501 r&5 S3x 31W13L DjCOD 31 

03- Djoole. I 3]?iCD xaoDXasc. l elo oOsSiS® axo. 
X 0C3 i5[3re!2i5 0xsa. xcc xa23DLceuf3 2^XS^. 1 
Bie iiiD-DlQ. ©jceo ^115 oi Bl jelcfxcoo. 
sjoDfs sxcoajjis ID3- D[ce. 3x ^XCOO CJ3 Di ©JiJCCO. 

y]- ©lb 1 oa]?; Q}^ i^Dfor iscoj. Bf&sr oia 

©rsfe 1 D}D[DJ DXaQ. lO fJiS l JiSIQJiSXQ 3X0)0. 

DC D3-oor0S^ IcD XD3XC0O. xei&5XSlco ro ccxa^io 
D3xs. QjcDD Dl 03- 3xaoa. 
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KEY. 

sea, cease, ease, seize, size, sip, sit, is, as, gas, 

scene, sake, safety, savings, said, segment, 

sects, aegis, sank, sanctity, zigzag, sash, 

soup, sat, soon, sky, snowing, salve, oh, oak, oat, 

postage, potato, boasting, don't, know, moan, coat, 

code, coincidence, foe, phonetic, showman, open, 

opine, obey, zone, next, vexed, examine. 

Sit side by side. A changing scene. James 
is most steady. Fanny is my fancy. Don't be 
so boasting. A fine expanse. A good sized cat. 
A safe savings bank. An expensive sash A 
big soup-dish. Don't cease to be obedient. 
Moaning mends no pain. I sent salve to Jane. 
So dim a sky shows speedy snow. Busy Dick 
digging a potato patch. It is a zigzag fence. 
Pay postage in advance. Examine it next 
time. Don't be so vexed. 



40 LESSON Vlll. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

In forming the lisping sound, th, illustrated in this 
Lesson, the tip of the tongue touches the teeth (or the 
gum), and partially intercepts the breath, while leaving 
interstices over the edges of the tip, through which the 
breath escapes. 

The position of the tongue is the same as. for s, 
save for the contadl of the tip. 

The tongue is sometimes obtruded between the teeth, 
but this is ungraceful. 

The sounds of vocal and non-vocal th (as in then, 
thin,) are not distinguished in ordinary orthography, both 
being represented by th; but there is the same difference 
between them as between / and v, s and ;^, t and d. 

The vowels introduced in Lesson VIII. {aw, o) art 
formed by depression of the tongue at the back of the 
mouth, while the labial aperture is slightly rounded. 
The difference between these vowels is simply that the 
organic quality of aw is strongly defined, while that of 
6, by its wider resonance cavity, is comparatively weak 
and obscure. The first sound is long; the second short. 

A comparison of the cuts in Lessons VL, Vll., VIII., 
will manifest the progressive descent of the back of the 
tongue, and expansion of the labial aperture, for the 
■ vwels 0, 00, aw. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




IS 








y f f 



42 LESSON VIII. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

i>sr9, ZSle, ISiBO, iSlDQ, ISJ, iSi, WL, &SC, 

MIS, ISW, JiSICDO, WfCD, 2Jf3, 2«5IO, &5l2i5, 2»5}&5, &5J, 

ZJJO, alZ^, OiM, Ot2«S, J2^, 03-2^, QjeS, DJCO, CDJ, 

DjcD®, ojcor, ojcela, cdjcc, cjce, cojo, ccja, 
J3C0., h J©, JO, zjjes, uje, cDjals^, sjal, 
ajoICDJj, XU'DjcerQo. 

Id [i£ I ISiB CCJD J3Ci» 2.SJD J3. CDJCCO Bf Di 
DJ?i5ror3. h ISiBO QI rji5 l OQIS. QfS 91 1 
MIDQD ajDlOS^ XCOCD QfCD'OlCeOIS S3?iCD0. OJS fJiS 
LSfO Oi Bf Di l'3XaOI0. 651 £JJ a[9 XO CDJCO. 
alD Dl 2^1 ffijCD 3iOD3Z3. OCO I ©313 fCS Ml Of. 

1 3laDrs ol ai£3[a, 0xa-[a xoso sxcol [au. i 
0X03 Bl'GlcoIe s[ s[a i eio icdqIs. X els 
Bl'Qlccre J3ce4 acay x bx© xtCQie. i ^lejjjs 
yolDQ. 3x ajD ?i5r 2^13. X Qjal a3sieo J3 sxcs. 



LESSON Vlll. 43 

KEY. 

theme, thing, think, thatch, thaw, the, thee, they, 

them, then, thence, thin, thief, that, these, those, though, 

thought, teeth, tooth, deaths oath, both, gong, pawn, gnaw, 

pond, tawny, tonic, don, dawn, not, nought, 

often, awe, awed, odd, thong, song, novice, gawky, 
cottage, astonished. 

It is a thing not often thought of. Don't be too 
positive. I think she is a gem. Give me a 
thatched cottage and contented mind. Tom is 
thought to be too affefted. The thaw came at dawn. 
Keep to the known footpath. Take a bath in the sea. 
A victim to toothache, backache, and many aches. A 
bad beginning may make a good ending. A good 
beginning often makes a bad ending. A sing-song 
speech. I caught the thief. A gawky kind of man. 



44 LESSON IX. 

TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The first cut in this Lesson shows the formation of 
consonant r. The breath (or voice) strilces against the 
raised point of the tongue and communicates to it more 
or less of vibration. 

The second cut shows the formation of the vowel 
er. The body of the tongue is in the same position as 
for r, but the point is flattened so as to have no influ- 
ence on the sound. 

The "glide" sound of r, as in ear, is intermediate 
between consonant r and the vowel er. It is more like 
the vowel than the consonant, but has the tongue 
slightly lifted so that the sound easily passes into that 
of the consonant. Thus: ear — earache. 

The vibrated r is heard only before a vowel. The 
"glide" r is heard only after a vowel. This sound 
might be considered a vowel but that it does not make 
a syllable. 

The third cut shows the formation of a " wide " 
variety of a, heard before r, as in air, care, bear. The 
quality of this vowel resembles that of e; but the cav- 
ity between the tongue and the gum is slightly smaller, 
while that behind the tongue is larger. 

The influence of r on preceding vowels is seen in 
the sounds of a, o, oo ; as in ail, air; old, ore; pool, 
poor; where the sounds are "widened" to coalesce with 
the open quality of glide r. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 





(i> It 




46 LESSON IX. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

(i)lD, (i)IO, (1)13, (i)3x, (i)hD, (i)h^, (i)3sD, (iJ3xS, 
(i)3?;3, WfSCOi, (j)£D, (i)IOC0*, 0)10, (i)!©, WfB, WfQ, 

(i)i9, Wia, (i)i3, (iJi$^, WIBCDXCDO; ^li, I30li, 31'i, 

OSiJI^ia, Qli:0, GliCD, OSIiiS, 3IyS, 3IXS1S1C0O. 
Iv, colli, Wli, Cv, 3C!.!, aC^, DCil, WCb!, DWCv, DWClX. 
hi, 03m, CD3si, Q3sli!, 33sK, SJi, BJi, 0Jy, QJyD, 
QJi®, 3Ji9li, Oh, Qii, Qli, mil, Qilv, ©}v, 3};^, 

3fQi!i, SX?Jly, OWISiJiWIii. 

Z«SIk?i5 Wis 3Jx 2^W£ Di (i)3s© ICD ^Sf qIq. QI r&5 1 
DIv3taD OWI£"Jii. tiSl «J© ICD 1 3}ii-Jv!© BJD. COJO 
Qh SiSlCO 3Ji! W}Ii;2i5. ©?JJCe I&5 1 3Ii(i50-(i)CD 
3JiiSIi!. X DWlor 3[U CDlCSiS CD3- WiSi^. QL (i)}D 3Jii 

&sr «xo i5oai3?iDD Dly. Id cdXcd&s X sxce J3 3IyS 

COIiiS Oi ODIy rcD 2.31 SXOXs. X WiO XDXQ 03?i X 
Ci)r3Ci)X3 a(i)i. &5C 9[ffi X 3Iy3XCDD DUCi' ICC &SX« 
Q53m CelO. £.31 QXDDfCD 2.3ICD OiO XDWjDWitO 
SXS^iv2i5. &Sr WXa«iJlTCOD dJXSCDXCOD WICO }3Iy Mf 

WfSJ^. &3Xv2i5 (i)i9 XO liSl OJD. &SXb:&5 X3l!i (i)iS iSCy, 
01 nil;. 
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KEY. 

Reap, read, reef, rye, ripe, ride, right, rhyme, 

rife, riven, rip, written, rib, rid, rim, rig, 

ring, rinli, riffraff, rich, ridge, root, rude, 

room, rooic, roof, rouge, remnant, sir, stir, fir, 

virgin, myrrh, perfedt, term, germ, bird, dirty, 

jerk, shirt, gird, nerve, firm, firmament. 

ear, near, rear, air, fair, care, bear, rare, prayer, pray-er, 

ire, tire, dire, dyer, fire, far, mar, bar, cart, 

guard, farmer, poor, sure, moor, doer, shoer, door, four, 

store, roar, rower, sore, sower, matter, paper, azure, 

fissure, measure, treasurer. 

There's room for Jhree to ride in the gig. She is a 
perfect treasure. They rowed in a four-oared boat. Not 
more than four rowers. John is a first-rate 
farmer. A pretty face needs no rouge. She wrote for 
the red striped piece. It needs a man of firm 
nerve to stir in the matter. A rude attaclc by a 
riffraff crew. They made a fervent prayer in their 
dire need. The captain then took appropriate 
measures. The recreant remnant ran over the 
ridge. There's room at the top. There's ever room there, 
be sure. 



48 LESSON X; 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The consonant cut in this Lesson shows the forma- 
tion of the sound of /. The broadened point of the 
tongue is in contaft with the upper gum, and the voice 
passes with pure sonorousness through the free aper- 
tures over the sides. 

L, like the nasals, generally loses its vocality before 
non-vocal consonants in the same syllable, as in else, 
milk, help. 

Non-vocal / is almost inaudible, but the side aper- 
tures over the tongue may be contracted so as to give 
hissing audibility to the breath. This is the formation 
of Welch //, which to a strange ear sounds like th or 
till. (Compare cuts in Lessons Vlll. and X.) 

The vowel cut shows the attitude of the tongue for 
the two sounds u and a(sk). The difference between 
these is that the first has a degree of guttural quality 
which the second lacks, because of its widened reson- 
ance cavity. The sound fl(sA) resembles ah, but the root 
of the tongue is less depressed. 

The vowel in ash is the first element in the diph- 
thongs t and ou{t). See Lessons 1. and XI. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 





] ] 



50 LESSON X. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
COlD, COrcO, COfQ, 00rS"5iii, COr^Wle, WID]s(0, COXOIi, 

corwraico, coroi«3(i)r, cofDiwiw, cols, cola, coCv. 

COClii, COH COHi!, COCOCOr, COlOIi^COr, COIiCOfG!, COJiOS^, 
ICOlSCD, XWSlCDia, ICClSlCO, XC0D(i)ir&5Sf, DXWlCOIW; 

]D, Du, ]axi, ]eicor, ]3co», ]eaco*, dcdcddos, ]qivi, 

]C0DlS[O, DvCD, CODyUICi)!, eJiCDCD*, aD^OfCD, GDiCClQ, 

DDccfQsxcoo, owDeaxce, ojIsDcoqicd, wrsxcDCDS^alos; 

D3a D32^D, 332^0, 33UO, 33J3Ce», C03OD, 93i5D, 
D3iS, 03^3, 3C0O, 03030, G5$>J3COD. 

Qi f&5 1 corvwre corooof oojiisii. ol qdoq coiscofe 
9[ay 039 DlDco* sx®. 1 (iihoii J3 Durof oofcufay. 

Q(i)[J5 r?i5 1 3Cy XCSO C033COr GIM. &5f SXCC IJiS 1 

oh Df 013100 o(i)3eaxce wxoQ. i yxccisooxy 
wrasiujco i30}(i>L 039 xco® colo xo z>sf cols. 
3eoco» coxcDO &5XS 2«5r s3cor ol B3x icc ]3a5». S3x 
ei3CCD 3-COO 3C0O ojcoo 3^ jco. l DXyJ53ce J3 
os^3os^sX'SO xcoo cDruoci)xo3ce. dojIs jco zjlejis 
XCOO OXD 33CD Mf QiO. fO f&S (i)33 xcco os^iiiar 
0«3x3re 3-31^ (j)[C0&5. nl 3lC0 OJCO l3 Qf D3Uf2i3 
D3?i 2«5l Q113 JSfy. 
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KEY. 

leap, lean, league, leisure, leering, leopard, letter, 

ledger, legible, little, lily, literal, 

lyrical, literary, liberal, loom, look, lair, 

layer, lore, lower, lately, latterly, learning, large, 

elevate, almanac, animal, altruism, parallel; 

up, us, utter, ugly, oven, uncle, undone, usher, 

ultimate, urn, nursery, burden, curtain, furnish, 

punishment, drunken, revulsion, revengeful; 

pass, past, fast, vast, fasten, last, mast, 

path, bath, aunt, can't, jaunt. 

She is a leering little charmer. Too much learning 

makes some people mad. A writer of pretty lyrics. 

Grace is a fair and lovely girl. The man is a 

poor, pitiful, drunken wretch. A senseless 

rigmarole story. Come and look at the loom. 

Uncle lent them the money to buy an oven. My 

gaunt old aunt told us all. A person of 

judgment and discretion. Prove all things 

and keep fast the good. It is rough and jerky 

driving over rails. She will call if she passes 

by the gas office. 



52 LESSON XI. 



TEACHERS', PAGE. 

The cuts in Lesson XI. illustrate the formation of the 
consonants wh in whey, and w in way. These are fre- 
quently confounded, especially in the South of England. 

The sound of wh is often stated to be a compound 
of h and oo; but it is really a simple element, bearing 
the same relation to w that s bears to ;(, or / to v. 

iVh is not pronounced before the letter o, but the 
aspirate, h is substituted, as in whole, who, whose, whom. 

The sound of w resembles the vowel oo, but with 
oral compression added, — which converts the vowel into 
a consonant. 

The w glide is intermediate between w and oo. It 
is heard as the closing element in the diphthong OM(t). 
(See Lesson X). 

The combination qu has the sound of kw. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




a 




3i 



54 LESSON XI. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
DfD, DlO, SlD, a3xO, 33?;D, 3JO, SSJOQ, 3j!i, 

3]C0Ci5Ii(, S3JieO, 33-COD, 3i9l©, ^fSXCO: SCii, 3Cx, 
DVS, 3X05215® [, aSxCO, 33«C0r, SfOO, tDWl'i, BWli, 
aiiiCODiCO, r)XiW3rCDQ5, 3CW[0, 3XGI]0C, SiCDCD*, 

3jd, 3iv, cejj 3iC0, D3iii, o'ii^it, ojico. D3ji!0)rs, 
^hVD^l'i, a3iCcarco, ie3iC0, 03*5001, qJjco, qci)3jco, 

33jXW, 3W3jC0, t5a3j«, 33jDQ, a3iOQ, y3iCDO, 
253223, 3C03jCDQ5l!i, 23 3 i 215X3305. 

Ol^D SXCeO 2<Sli( 03s Xtt! C©?J, 25rcP25 231 Q(iJ[0 3C03O, 
D30 fO 3}2i5 3[90 3123 9Jii 2«5XCD 3f2«5 i33C!J 9X55.? 

JCO 2iSr 33yCi)©2i5 1 250CS55, 

XCOO JCO 2«5r 9X50 X50Ci5 319X50 QLmI DCOCIk2i5. 

J3 X50D(i)l5025 Dl 1 O^J^XOO: B]0, 0lfe 150, 
Bii fO 23XO 231 JD'3-2i5I« 9C BLBIi J3 231. 

231 l3C0f 23X0 9X50 Oi 001323 330Xx 23X9, 
23f QiO 123 J30 r50'OX(i)XQ5 Sl23 230:.: D3-5023. 

23X25 l©33 JCO,— Oi 233x50 3-50 25X003 B[ OWi, 
X50O To 9D250 3J003-, X23 231 503xD 231 Ot, 
233? aX5025O 50JO 23X50 BL 3JC025 Oi X50f 3350. 
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KEY. 
Whip, whit, wit, white, wight, what, watch, war, 
warrior, whack, wag, wax, wing, which, witch, 
whiff, wafer, whirr, word, world, one, once, 
wonder, wand, won't, woman, women; wear, where, 
when, Wednesday, while, wily, whist, whether, weather, 
whirlpool, whirlwind, waylaid, wagon, wooden, 
out, our, now, owl, power, powder, town, towering, 
dowager, mountain, noun, county, gown, growl, 
vowel, frown, scowl, vouch, couch, sound, 
south, flounder, thousand. 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in. 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

This above all, — to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 



56 LESSON XII. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The cut in this Lesson shows the formation of con- 
sonant y, as in ye, you. The position of the tongue is 
the same as for the vowel e, but with oral compres- 
sion added — which converts the vowel into a consonant. 

The name-sound of U, — under any orthography — 
when not preceded by r or by the sound of sh — begins 
with y. Consequently y must be recognized in such 
words as pew, due, view, cure, beauty, suit, music, acute, 
Tuesday, ague, virtue, picture, fortune. 

The letter e sometimes, and the letter /, frequently, 
have the sound of y; as in righteous, christian, opinion, 
filial, Asia. 

The y glide is intermediate between y and e. It is 
the closing part of the diphthong I (See Lesson I.) In 
the present Lesson the same glide appears as the clos- 
ing element of the diphthong oi, oy. The first element 
of this diphthong is the same as the vowel 6 in Les- 
son VIII. 

The last symbol in this Lesson represents the aspi- 
rate, h. This element is a mere outbreathing, and should 
have no guttural or other compression. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




58 LESSON XII. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

ml, mxoo}, mjv:G3, ojcd, mils, miiW, o]e, 0)}a, sol, 
cDml, ami, smlsj, ami, i3mi, omior, oromii!, olaomiy, 
3jvDmia5, laomiico, BfcomDco, jcomjco, axumiceo; ojx, 

BJ?;, ajs, SSi^fy, JxCO, i3fsC0, ODJ?;C0, ^^J^^O, Jsi50fc 

OlO, OlO, 013, Ol!^, OXCO, 0J:&3, OlSiSICO, 0]?;D, OOsQJ, 
OfO, OlC, 0]3, OJ3, OI3, OfSiS, OfiJ, OfS, OfCOSIv, 
orajWl, OlQ^Uf, OfOiOS^, OfCO, OlaiSIyDi, oxco^, OCx, oCco, 
OCOO, 0[Ji5, OIC, OXWfe, OIyi5, OXiS, O]yC0, O]B0CO«, 

oleeiajr, o](i)I, o]co, o}d, o}s, oxs, oxcojj, oxdxcd, 

OXD, OX0, OXCD©, OJliJJ, OJiS OJiSjCDf, OJWfO, Oi, Oi?i5, 
OiD, OiO, OiS, 0}i5a, 0}Ji5, OJiSOlCO, OJ&5Ii!, OJJ^JiiCD, 

omi, omi0?j, omisicD. 

Ol 0?JX^OD XO aaji2i5 &5XO ^I3li 3XC0D I SiCDCD. 

or oxt^ X ory 3jy Dfar, xce® x oxcco jdxco ii& oc 
3jy sxwore DQxwroL 

6Sr OXCCCD J3 COroCO^ XSDCOfxSXtOO OXZ3 ZiSf QCCCOIIk 

55Xffii5. 
C0]xO 03-0^5 OCco 253130 M} QWCOXy O]C0&5 C(i)J ©iD. 
JCO DCOC^r&S &5XD Z^I 3?; af3 OX3!£ Sr^iSfOD Jy, 

Di 1 !93?;2i5 B\,W, D}yD^ X^OCD OXDf 0[3CC»2i5. 
UilS Di COl'SXCeO 3Jy Z«5XD liSh QXCCOD CCJD OXCOO, 

XCOCD ODlcr OXCOD 3fii 2«3XD DfOQ ^2i COl'SXCDDUO. 
mi2i5 X3lCi)r 9X05 VOfi^iQ Oi Ol2i5 Ol'JiSIvO, XOiO Oi 

QXw roa[D SlDfe? 

31 Oi DWC 3Jy Sli^r, XCDO &5XO 2.5CB DwCi 0]Z^ OXon 
]0 JCO Oi WXCOOIid il>sr Ol02i5 fS siy^r. 



LESSON XII. ^9 

KEY. 

ye, yellow, yard, yon, youth, yearn, young, yoke, mew, 
new, cue, gewgaw, few, sue, duty, feature, picture, 
fortune, actual, minion, onion, valiant; toy, 
boy, coy, joy, oil, soil, spoil, joint, oyster, 
noise, ointment, loyal, royal, enjoy, employ, he, 
heat, heed, heave, here, heal, heath, heathen, height, hide, 
hit, hid, half, halve, have, his, hiss, him, hinder, 
hickory, higgle, hinge, hill, hitherto, hence, hair, hail, 
haste, haze, head, herring, hearse, hers, hurl, humble, 
hungry, hurry, hull, hope, home, hang, health, happen, 
hat, had, hand, hearth, harm, harmony, horrid, who, whose, 
hoop, hoot, whom, host, hose, hostile, hawser, hawthorn, 
hue, huge, human. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand open as day 

for melting charity. 
The hand of little employment hath the daintier 

sense. 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulls draw deep. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits are, 

to a wise man, ports and happy havens. 
Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 

and study help for that which thou lament'st. 
Use every man according to his desert, and who 

shall escape whipping ? 
We do pray for mercy, and that same prayer doth teach 

us all to render the deeds of mercy. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 
UNIVERSAL VOWEL TABLE. 

The following Universal Vowel Table will be valuable 
for reference. 

(/) Front yowels: — all English sounds. 

f, e, as in eel. Always long when accented. Apt to be 
changed to f or T in unaccented syllables. In the prefixes 
be, de, re, se, etc., the pure i should be preserved. 

f , 1, as in ill. Heard in the plural syllable es, as in fishes, 
places,, etc.; and also, instead of C in unaccented syllables, 
as in maintain, SlCDOCCD, certain, yiiiDlCC, always, 
JC0!9f &5, etc. Tends to T in unaccented syllables as in readi- 
ness, ii>\^l^lU; pitiful, DfOTaiCO. 

t, a as in ale. Often terminates with y-glide forming 
the diphthong Cx. Changed to C, or sometimes I, before r. 

C, as in air. Long only before r. Short C is heard in- 
stead of I in the terminations es, ed. etc., in verbs; and in 
unaccented syllables, as in explain, Ca^DWCCC, argument, 
JiiQmlSCCDO. 

I, e, as in ell. Dulled into C, in unaccented syllables. 
Apt to be elided in terminations after t or d, as in patent, 
student, etc. 
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I, a, as in aSt. Tends to 1 in unaccented syllables, as 
aaual, laomilCO; madman, SX^SlCO. Apt to be elided 
in terminations, as in fatal, literal, general, etc. 

(2) Front Round l^owels: — all Foreign sounds. 

f German u. 

f variety of German u. 

■£ Scotch shoe; French dtl, 

■£ variety of French ti. 

\ German 6; French eu. 

I Cockney ou as in out. 

(j) Back trowels. 

1 A common Gaelic, Russian and Chinese vowel. En- 
deavour to pronounce 00 without using the lips, and the 
tongue will be felt to rise into this "high back " position 

1, the drawling vowel — uh, uh, uh, etc. Heard instead 
of 3 in the terminations Hon, tious etc. 

] u, as in shun, urge, etc. Tends to 1 in unaccented 
syllables. 

3 a in ask, path, etc. With y-glide forms the diph- 
thong I, as in mind, BO'iCCO ; and with w-glide forms the 
diphthong mv, as in now, CD3j. In unaccented syllables 
tends to 1 or 1. 

I Scotch u, as in run, come, etc. 

J, Italian ah. The "low back wide" vowel. In un- 
accented syllables changed to 3, as in barbarian, ©3;^- 

0Cci)rxa5. 
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(4) Back Round J^owels: — all English sounds. 

i, 00, as in food. Always long. Never heard before r. 
The short i is common in Scotch as in BiO (English ©iO) 
book. 

% 00, as in poor. Long only before r. Short as in put, 
cook, etc. 

}, as in old. Often terminates with w-glide, forming 
the diphthong }i. Changed into 3- before r, and also in 
unaccented syllables. 

}, befora r, as in X GS-y-JiCD ©JO, a four-oared boat. 

f, a in all, law, etc. Always long. Changed to J in 
unaccented syllables. 

J, 6 in on, odd, etc. Always short except before r. 
Tends to I when unaccented. 

(5 ) Mixed bowels. 
T American ir in sir. 

T Substitution for unaccented i. 

I German e in auge. 

1 Article a. Substitution for unaccented a. 

I Provincial er. 

I er, ir, yr, as in her, sir, myrtle. 

{6) Mixed Round bowels. 

I North-Irish u in tune. 

I Swedish u. 

\ Irish vowel in Dublin, come, etc. 

1: Variety of the preceding. 

i Irish in world, !3£Ci)C0©. 

i Irish vowel in her, sir, etc. American a in Chicago. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

READINGS. 

In the following Readings the differences in quality be- 
tween accented and unaccented vowels are occasionally 
shown. 

The sign of a "held" position (♦) is required only in 
connexion with consonants, such as final / and n in little, 
given, etc. Vowels do not require quantitative indication, 
because every given "quality," in English, is invariably of 
the same " quantity." Thus i and J are always long, when 
accented; i is short, except before r; T is always short, etc. 
The vowels in the final syllables ant, ent, — apt to be 
elided as in pleasant, present, etc., — should always be 
pronounced. 
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READINGS. 
I. ia333?;25. 

U3S U]6 MjS UIiSXU30. 

2. S9l2i50]9. 

XCii SJOli! wl3J5 wl 03x00 XffiS QXW'l'^ -[^C mI ffiXDUU, Oi lilS 
3lCii®]8 alioISCB 3CDJS JCD 03?; X^Sffi D(i)Ilu5I'iSa5 33X I CO}Wl OjO). 

3. OIC02^. 

Oi DwI'oilliS OXWU lu! I SJCDXM IWW OJl'COlffimJO ffioiol, 3Jil 

oxuu Iji5 mI bcoIo J3 jco o}oxco siromicii. si axes ce} wjeaiii 
bI (i)io3lw DXa5 aijD 3Xm. 

wl uul acD[o XffiKi5 3jti) 1 uD[oosia3 jy oi els uIqidMoI 
oi Dj'iiJXojKLi, 3X'oMoI oi vasirnvf^, itsw cclexrol x®® o}o 

oi wl DlOJi)*. 

5. 3[D. 

3[o Ici3 mI 3CDX!Bffi J3 wl si®, usi 03?;® js wl sU^, wl 
03?;(Dla)0 js mI sioolo, x^s® «-f lasM fs »I bx®. 
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6. 3JC0i5OlO. 

I ajojuoio! Ici5 1 acuJbcot uJio aicujo uai^m V^^s, 0]a fflltw 
icD'jM'b: Di u]'D}ro lo. lo |j) M oi aico l cojs, B]a ojot 

Oi OIW JOiCOl 3]CC Mas. 

ffli OSJO I'M]! jAfflOltCelU oi OJI'uIs (i)i, 3Ji! D3SC0 «i al3 
OlS Oi'fflC Ol UOlCiXi) Oi'SJCD} 3(i)J9 oi. 

8. COiOiS. 

lo IciJ 1 a(u[o ffl|j3ijaiT,y oi cdIiwIo't;]^? oi I'SXffiTjIcs wio lo 
Ici5 133 iCisM oi siiico 1030 onliiGijcicciu, i;a3s I ul'sli! laicisiaoiy 

J3 DIOJOlS COiaU ISJO! OfJOIS GCjIj). 

9. CDOxD ZJJD. 

OCi! lu; wl CD]UO MlD OICi) CCJO 3lii5 I'MjSS ? wl UD[a) 1030; 
Wl Da]i ffllO'OjiB Jii! ICtJUIoaiKi5. 3Ci)J9 OmiSlCD 9K0!B Bi (i)Id 3JV! 
®[00l BCtfXffi. 

10. isicofQC 2Jja. 

laS'CDtriJX wl BMIOIe'Ti fS oi'fflC, IWD lOU McOCiS BCi! D[- 
0ICi30Wl ItCffl OSlOCOI ; 3J!d tul^ ffl[ JffiCOI la ]i«ii : 3l in ffiX® 
oi mluaiVOC, ICtJiB Jb! CCJO BJiiS) oi Oi'SJCD}. 

II. awtcDCDcor QjQice. 

OJjffiO scoxob! mi:iiuxco3 inJlo 3(i)icsfflnlD fujcD3XiJlci5 mi oi u[ 

irIUliQCi)IlBMt Ul€ft3 oi mii ICi30l8[OU. IQiOIDO I(i3 OCuICiJ J3 
CSliUIuIoI, OlOO 3i! (i>Ch!, Ml3 ffiii! 3CDlffiO Oi UIi!(2 JaJiDCOICiJlaSO 
OdJiCiXi) 3<i)J9 Olu5 ICcMCi) ; u3[ BifXl sl (DiOl I'ce]3 oi OICO W[S. 
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12. taO'DwtQ]cc. 

63W Ji! 3[uIji5 o} sooilffi sIm laU'DCtfirSjOJ, u} Goojno lis® 

(tfJbOCI® B3S &5£ DCO[ J3 WJO £01,0 sl 0103 OjyiBJOl 3]Aa3ffi 3JO wJ! 

sJv 3looi«i3 aliool Ji. rD\(s wl 0licoln]u Boiol J3 wIccmiQCffiau 
coMjs Iojj D3iii!, lo J!j5 Bl'ajtiJ 1 aw (Dl'ulnjj Bcoiol oijj 
lioliiffi — Mio lQ5 Ice'olcijriy xccoj ffimicoiBMt 3jys oia efo ®Iu- 
•acojussi. 

lOB SIOJ Oi Ji! I'UOl90 CCllSjSCD 

Sl Ul U} S]Dn J3 Ulcs 1030 BCOJD — 

Ice S"[cc oi jy ©rffijiajuo x^ -tw 
3l ul U} S]Dn J3 siscsiu uolw — 

OK ejffi oIsiuiw3 oras swfffi lo rajo? 
14. C03sO COlDldJlDmli!. 

3l S]UO OX3 BiOLS 3fy Ci)iaCiJlL[Q]Ci3 "[05® "[OJDly'OCOJSIOJD x^ 

3XM XJ5 3JV Io3iuocD]an]o3 X03O 3jy bIj533Xu. wI 3j»3ly 3y I'.aciil- 

T3cct, wl coxoxy ci)iu3ia, X03O wl omisxo; sjsojo ojliasjpiyjs B}ui. 

si ojaolsco »£ jj3l3 X03O "I 33x03, b]o 3|iw3io I'CDXoIacoIa mI 
siyocot xcco mI cujus. 

15. QI2^. 

OJO l05 fflXW ? oi Q} 3iO COSSQ 1 C03SO, x^ffi -t03 I usio 
D(DX0%3 oi 3jyiQXO 3Sy'i^XM3u5 IWW JM mI D3uIS 3li03J9lOj3 J3 

wl oc x^ 3J^ 3jy'axo mI 3X03O],9Ji p x o»l9 ; oi 3jy9, x^s 
lo; X fflcols, tcmi aj'03Xan]0545 sico ajoa 3]ycoffi ; oi xoJOXi loioi 

I 9jy XQ'^JJJOIS' ^^^, 123® oi SCO 03mi UOXOU ]D 9XS5'03 

Q(DX0ffiitoi® I'DX^JD 13 awli[n]a3. 
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1 6. DWlW. 

3l 3!.! ju I'eciiItD &yiD ooiiu la eio) ; js;, lo jco I'sicsou, 

UjJJ Oi Ji! OiJD I'QCuIffi 8]UO bI OCiJloIffi X^ DIIrlS]CKi5 Bl'WjaSOJ 

3ia) bI ]X5Jcot oi sCDO las jyamisicDO. ol oi uia wlo «£ 

DWiu la! CCJO JCOSlOS oi 0l O}GO0, XCCCD WXO lO ICi5 CPJO 3lO 3f!i! 
JCO 93XffiiKi3, ICi3 ulaOCCl I tCl'3Xa3®Ty J3 GJMUOiCD ; XH'tC 3l nis! 

o[a cc} ojjolu J3 ol8 IcDX!i39]Dn Xi5 2*J^ jBffiwxao J3 a)Iu'a]n3t0 
elfe oi ffiliuDCDj?; X'"!'^, S-t axasjo {cIj'qJls 3lu i sxa; oi ®I- 

'COIb1Ci)[OOOI 1'3I'.!Sj5 iClO Xtilji! f'iffi ©-[ UDCra. 

17. OOiSlCO C03n3. 

DJD ICi5 Wlu U3X3 B]D 1 UlMmi ' C0[U]33 J3 COlOCOt QLuS XOnlCKi) ? 

3l w]?; s5]JCi3 xssffl ^i^O^a VQXas, ffiaxu XS)® Jcbbojxu, 31® x^iJ® 
sXQi^ ojeao)!, Sim jy dm[ iww jv 3licul, x^® "I^! si cojs 
ccJJttj iieice x^® "J^ uxmcot ci)IiD]KKii. 3l udxcdcd mI ®c Ice 

DWDXSUM, X®ffi ^X^ Wl S5]XD a]9Ci3 si U«} OiVlOXC<J3Ci5 ICjSOi Oil 

Bxs J3 3jcoI, VQ]etua mibxi, I'sw scujaCos ujou, x<2® sOXmcd 
ibx^i^^isCnlCiJjj. 3iy ci)Iu;]cd w3?;ci5 I'ucolo sjs "iu ysa) sL ji! 3f!t! 

Wl D3?;9 XJ5 X'l'XSSO BCuiOU X^ Wja lOlD UCOlo lo; Wl LSOfWa J!i! 

Ice mI slioffl. ji S3JO wl ca'DXuIoIjJ j3 8X25 o3xi!i! MXcc J3 wla ? 
Xasffi fo tcjo olcij X8'Bln]cc xasffi XQ^DtaioCnjCiXiJ oi bI QcuCoiy? 
coxD ]u bI Xffl'3Xa5omi(i)XKi5 3jy X'ce]MW slijc©. la Icis xo uluo 

X 3Cb! XCS® CCjBCOt 00X030. I3 3l Oiffi bI fflloX'DJXCCOXS) Sl 3!il 
UOlW 03} 3!lb!U »X03 U3l CDXOO J3 3ii! SXCOj-SJilOlCCjJ ; X^ffi l3 3l 

u]a'uI(D Ice 3?i! XQ5^DXa'oCn]cKi3 3l jy I'oivci3lciiI oxol. 
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i8. 3C9. 

wl x®3ja[ay 3ji! wl qo]3 J3 3[9 icoiffiffi Ice loo slasiul'ac- 
n]oB, wio lo Jii5 1 Dxn]cc anomicDico x®® <^M".3ibicau ; I sootB 
jccslcis 3]tDCi3le 3lM eci)[Diua 3le]bi Ice mI 9}uo iffi'coji:®?!® i<sw 
a]cool3[oi0 sjxcJKiJ ; xas® wxo mI ffil'Ciijxv j3 elfe d(i}[^w b]x 
dju'dxcijIoI Is'DwjSjs 1 (DxajM'oin]® oi d'CiJiys uJiy d(d[ci3Ici3. mI 

U}OCI J3 9X53, 3J!i53(i3 3}'i tol'isn.Oi M]X3, ©XOmMwI UDCDlSJi 

sjbSXVffi BL'mjww Ml coMdu J3 ajiiiDjuriu xa^t^Iooi^'o, xccffl 
(uIiB*jXuCj5 oi ajcsiuMi! oxvoxws x^ aj'jDlwCols sIm 3<i)iomiy 
[ffiffilci3, XS3® X'J5 aJxaoioxccffii® 3l» xsisooxu fflmi'CDCnjic. wl cul- 

'DCDjOQ J3 W[B]CijIs 3Jb! SJO OpjO bI XSJ'ffiC^J'iffi Iu3 33SffiE3a! JCff 

Xcc J'Dlsiffi]© slon 9C sIm q(dCo dojbiibMoI bI ajjioxa) ; 3ji! 
UlcCU 3l U]'D}a wl D3Ji: J3 mI U3-U oi bI Xffl'wjb;®!^® Bjs lou 
uxDl^Ci)[n]is, aj;^ oi® si ajcD'aai® mxo Idu ffijool®?! j3 u]s- 
wiQ3lci)I oci)xa3U'xan]iKi5 !io ajaj'oaixaox® p xa^'oleaslno? 

jD'jOj X33 I'oxajols Xffi® te'Djvoico (Dli3mi j3 wl jyami- 
SCcco, Id sIco liolv j>3XO wl m]3 J3 3I:9 lis ol bI ciJiaroiwCDXffi 
cdMv MX© xaotoleesino ; x^® mIO sis' ni® bI ojo ccjo oi 
bI o}utI oCMXo i^b3jo ww 9X9Jci)I, b]o oi xa5'a3X3]y djio m[ sc 
bI (i)I'8X98iyffi ool3aI 3ji! coTri! 3iyomij3, oIqju oij- ]wiy uxoroi- 

«0[0]Ci3 3luO bI [BWt oi DCDXCCOSlO XC^I DMXC^iV sliOJCiJffi wl QCi)[3. 

wl ocui oxola'3xao]Ci3 slon Ici5 oi bI ajcujaj 3Ci)j9 mI qjcc- 
n]ua3xu »xo bI nxco ocv col I'oxffiO]© J3 3miowiy o3s&j5 9]uo 

'i'U3?;j5 3(UJ9 Wl 0}D MXO M}J5 Oi9 sl QX^JO BXCcMo ICD 3Ji! 
U3?SCCi 9C 0l'ul3 IcD'UOCiJjaOjCD 3Ci)J9 3JV XQ'J53SOUKi5, xcco IcD'u3?;o- 
9XCP0 3(DJ9 3ii; cull ©3203. 
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Wl 3C0XaU UOiU) ICi3 3iC0 3Ui8 ; lOU 3CiC3JKi3 Sti! J3 I 
ffilCClIatO 3C0i, UJ3D Xu5 Jo[ sIQ J3 1 SJU, SjO 3Ji! S}i! 0^1- 

dMu). mI u](ij njcc JiDjcc wl 300100, 103® wl ujaiy (i)[Q3 
ffiliLsicsffiCffi jcc la ; vsw mIu 3jci3 el® sjb! mI dooxcdo, I3a3t iic 
Id Ij3 3ji! 1 colooot DnJSGOffl oi el bCwb fe omii! sfca^!, ics® 
wi;© oi wl'uls loo 3jci3ffi sM^iS oto. wl b[b coiao jco £oI 
SJi! C0]300l 330liralilCM, IffiO W]U lo 3JCj3 jmo} S-Tjo mI 3coxao. 

"Dlocot uc coio 3?; is aci)ja3 uj ojco xcdo u} BmioMco" 
UI0 wl 3coxau, xcDffi Jjsxo mI sjxccxoo x®® bX"0 coIccCciS 9C bI 
3}3ii!t 3io J3 8l : Q33J, X9 3^ sijo oxdI ?" 

B]a 3303 fflC iJii! a[9 olocot oi, ulale wl 300x00 b3s loo 
0x0, Dicco) Lo ]D B3?i al (oioo ; wlo sjcis DCccsiw. Mice La 

3ja WCffi ICD 3 job! WXO Lo S3SO bIiO]9 0J30 j xss® MXCS lo 

3JCi3 D&OCOO }3Xil 1 OCO]- 33?lli! X^ -ts lo 3J!i5 oi bL B[oa, }, lO 
3JCi5 OXO 3]i!0 ! 

"3103 OXCffJO COO'DXOO Oi bI JC03liJ3 DCi) JODlCDjO, " OX® wl 

3uxao ; "3303 s3oo o33XS! cc3? Xce® wxcc, XQ30 M[yB3X, Diif'oxDo, 

1 colooot 3lu50]9 9[ bI QCOjO." 

B]0 9XOX«i5 OISO oi SCO]- 33!i!0 ItC® 33!i!0. 330Xy Wl 300X00 

ox® bIoj o}ao 1050 B[ao lo sja Bloojt iw^ 0x000103 : ^LiiSiy 
oio lo axo wl bLwLq J3 joo wlo 3jci5 IcD'3coIaoxo. xo coxew 
lo 3jciJ DcoCoo ja3 <uL ooMei oloo. j ! lo sja ojjo LwL oi 
opcoxoo 33cKi5 £^'foo Ics mIo D3'Ci5j!n3cr!. 

"3?; OX3 Bias xqo'ocijIscoI oxdI," wjo mI DCnx53a scoxoo 
li9lo jco loo o33XcDlej5 ; "sjco jo oi bI ojcefoxccoxo sJico wl 

Qiffi Mfej! 3]Ci3 OIJJ JOO'dJX®! lOJ'ffiKJSO. } !" — m£ 3]yiKi5 3li! 

ooCiiocoI 3oX!i;o 3X35 w-C 3Xoo-oD3ce ijoijxo 3jciJ DMCoo Ice wi; C0i9. 
uL o}oo J3 wl 3axoo, Iscct oi wl co3oo 33SBl!i!, 3jii olws Lw 
wl 9xa3mii3Xao(^ii: J3 l olesoof dIo J3 33SC0 coIojCcd. 
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"3IC0, mks hi cdIicoJ; lauiocujiiffiJlcisicuj: ; ojo ois ]s cc]a3 oi 

ffil'uilVS U} OXdI I 3CO ? S3X 3X0 Ij5 U} UD3ia ICCO! U} 33X05, 

Ui a3!10 10553 UJ- USiw. 3X oi® CSJO 0l OIDfli! WIS JX X9." 

CD3S 3JCi3 Ml Olu J3 COIqjCCS QXCi)!® Iffioi Wl 03JU 103® witc 

U]e'8l0Cffi oi mI Ulci5liia3. 3-, 03J- JCS'SIitsMcoI 3Jti5 lo ffilao 

XCDffi a]o I03ffi uolooo sla ccIcKoia ! mxd 3ja ess cd} sIckij 
liawlleat ; b]o 3(dj9 wIu oIsqwi oIo sib! a]o qjvsCcsou sji? mI 
a]93jro J3 col o3suo}co53. "3-, ojo l swiute la mIu uio 3S 
19 l'&ci3JCD oi DCDj'omiu u]swl6 £^a la ailccsico oi 8lci!ia3?;a!Cii. 
ojD lauiocDjiioMcijI aio sjromicc la mIo !" 

1335! fl5l«i5 D3U0 }W, XtDOJ wl OOlcsCcC 3ja 0)32 asSSO 3}i!CD 3JO. 

"]?; nxw 3X^1 oio3 bI wC® i' 03x53," ux® -ton sice J3 wl 

QJVSCCCOU ; " ]X 3ia! Q00X53wI OX3 C03UOX53 COjeeai!, B]0 3]05 

s]uo 03JO oIia3?;i! ISDjuIiBMoIa. " 

u} u[ sib; o}b!Q3 fooi oowJbo x^J® naxwa ; x^c® lo ulsss, 

0533, X^ J^3 JU 3ja 3-31V Slw mI 33-KD-3iO COl05[03, 3J!i! lo 3ja 

OXQO, xcco u}ao, xa553 BCao — iww sjo sw to uaCyuooI mml, — ■ 

]05'olu to Bl'a[s 33x05 D3xa o^pvi. "3Xco, Mto la l o]b!'Da3sa!" 

uiw £oI DCaiy. "ccSJ, 3x x© "O-Ctii 33X0)lbl &3X05 Bli3}b! ! Xffi® oi 

0X03 Dxco Djo eujallu wfou sc bI Io3"ua<D3XB53 ]aijo3 S3s colsa? 
iilu la, foolo^ Jojwiao 3ji! exotoxin !" 

XCC5! u} to o]ffiio 3io. wl D[oiy sja oxoso oi wJ! oalajole- 

DCtfXU, x^® Jt^ i^D" ci)3xoIe 3ja Daloioxai I03 i Bia, p ajuis; 

l05 SX^Cl O]0!53(i)X® BiaU. "0532, 3X IB CGX3D XO 0}9, " UX53 biL 

<i)tos3f DCDiy, "xasas JcoTy® w3xa 105 [ssmCo QCDXOsassj&Jlb!, oton 
Io5 3xao 3s X9, J3 jco 05}a osmi ©iaa ; X3353 wC sico ajo3- 
'oforoi oi oi eiio Io5 wl sjiiuo, xa?® ax<^J^ J^e 93X co3?;3-3]ya 
couii wl [omia ! }, 3X X9 f^ii^wl col sxdI oxdIxud J3 Blloa !" 
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KEY TO READINGS. 

I . ADVICE. 

Let thy will be thy friend, thy mind thy companion, thy 
tongue thy servant. — Beloe. 

2. WISDOM. 

As water leaves the heights and gathers in the depths, 
so is wisdom received from on high and preserved by a 
lowly soul. — Talmud. 

3. HEALTH. 

To preserve health is a moral and religious duty, for 
health is the basis of all social virtues. We can no longer 
be useful when not well. — Johnson. 

4. STATESMANSHIP. 

The three great ends for a statesman are to give security 
to possessors, facility to acquirers, and liberty and hope to 
the people. — Coleridge. 

5. FATE. 

Fate is the friend of the good, the guide of the wise, the 
tyrant of the foolish, and the enemy of the bad. — Alger. 
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6. FALSEHOOD. 

A falsehood is a cripple that cannot stand alone but 
needs another to support it. It is easy to tell a lie, but hard 
to tell only one lie. — Fuller. 

7. IDLENESS. 

Do not allow idleness to deceive you, for while you give 
him today he steals tomorrow from you. — Growquill. 

8. LOOKS. 

It is a great dishonor to religion to imagine that it is an 
enemy to mirth and cheerfulness, and a severe exafter of 
pensive looks and solemn faces. — Scott. 

9. NIGHT THOUGHT. 

Where is the dust that has not been alive ? The spade 
and the plough disturb our ancestors. From human mould 
we reap our daily bread. — Young. 

10. EVERY-DAY THOUGHT. 

Enjoy the blessings of today, and its evils bear patiently 
and sweetly ; for this day only is ours : we are dead to yes- 
terday, and are not born to tomorrow. — Jeremy Taylor. 

II. FRIENDLY CAUTION. 

Don't flatter yourself that friendship authorizes you to 
say disagreeable things to your intimates. Except in cases 
of necessity, which are rare, leave your friend to learn un- 
pleasant truths from his enemies ; they will be ready enough 
to tell them.— O. W. Holmes. 
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12. EXPRESSION. 

There are faces so fluid with expression, so flushed and 
rippled by the play of thought, that we can hardly find 
what the mere features really are. When the delicious 
beauty of lineaments loses its power, it is because a more 
delicious beauty has appeared — that an interior and durable 
form has been disclosed. — Emerson. 

13. JUDGE NOT. 

In men who are esteemed divine 

We see so much of sin and blot 
In men who are denounced as ill 

We see so much of goodness still 
How can we draw dividing line 

Where God himself has drawn it not! 

— Anon. 

14. LIGHT LITERATURE. 

We must have bool<s for recreation and entertainment, 
as well as for instruftion and for business. The former are 
agreeable, thfe latter useful, and the human mind requires 
both. We cultivate the olive and the vine, but without 
eradicating the myrtle and the rose. — Balzac. 

1 5. DEATH. 

What is death ? To go out like a light, and in a sweet 
trance to forget ourselves and all the passing phenomena 
of the day as we forget the phantoms of a dream ; to form, 
as in a dream, new connections with God's world; to enter 
into a more exalted sphere, and to make new steps up 
man's graduated ascent of creation. — Tschokke. 
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1 6. TRUTH. 

We are all agreed that truth is good ; or, at all events, 
those who are not agreed must be treated as persons be- 
yond the pale of reason, and on whose obtuse understand- 
ings it would be idle to waste an argument. He who says 
that the truth is not always to be told, and that it is not fit 
for all minds, is simply a defender of falsehood ; and we 
should take no notice of him, inasmuch as the objedl of dis- 
cussion being to destroy error, we cannot discuss with a 
man who deliberately affirms that error should be spared. 
— Buckle. 

17. HUMAN LIFE. 

What is this life but a circulation of little mean aflions .? 
We lie down and rise again, dress and undress, feed and 
wax hungry, work or play and are weary, and then we lie 
down again and the circle returns. We spend the day in 
trifles, and when the night comes we throw ourselves into 
the bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by us, and we 
are for the time as arrant brutes as those that sleep in the 
stalls or in the field. Are- not the capacities of man higher 
than of these ? And ought not his ambition and expefta- 
tions to be greater? Let us be adventurers for another 
world. It is at least a fair and noble chance. If we should 
be disappointed we are still no worse than the rest of our 
fellow-mortals ; and if we succeed in our expeftations we 
are eternally happy. — Dr. Burnet. 
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l8. FAME. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its vindica- 
tion, that it is a passion natural and universal ; a flame al- 
ways burning with greatest vigour in the most enlarged 
and cultivated minds; and that the desire of being praised 
by posterity implies a resolution to deserve their praises. 
The soul of man, formed for eternal life, naturally springs 
forward beyond the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices 
to consider herself as co-operating with future ages, and as 
co-extended with endless duration. The reproach of labour- 
ing for what cannot be enjoyed is founded on an opinion 
which may with great probability be doubted ; for since we 
suppose the power of the soul to be enlarged by its separa- 
tion, why should we conclude that its knowledge of sub- 
lunary transactions is contracted or extinguished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argument, 
it will appear that the love of fame is to be regulated rather 
than extinguished ; and that men should be taught not to be 
wholly careless about their memory, but to endeavour that 
they may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, since no 
other reputation will be able to transmit any pleasure be- 
yond the grave. 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from the con- 
sciousness that we shall share the attention of future times 
must arise from the hope that those whom we cannot bene- 
fit in our lives may receive instruction from our examples, 
and incitement from our renown. — Dr. Johnson. 
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ig. THE STORY OF THE FLAX. 

The Flax stood in full bloom ; its flowers were of a deli- 
cate blue, soft as the wing of a moth, but far more beautiful. 
The sun shone upon the Flax and the summer rain de- 
scended on it ; and this was good for the plant, even as it is 
for a little child to be bathed in pure water and then to re- 
ceive its fond mother's kiss. The babe looks all the more 
lovely afterwards, and thus it was also with the Flax. 

" People say that I am grown so tall and so beautiful " 
said the Flax," and that the finest and best linen maybe 
woven out of me : now, am I not happy ?" 

But one day there came people who, seizing the Flax by 
its head, pulled it up by the roots ; this was painful. Then 
it was laid in water that it might become soft; and then it 
was placed over a slow fire as if it was to be baked. Oh, 
it was sad work ! 

" One cannot expedt to be always prosperous," said the 
Flax; "one must suffer now and then, and thereby, per- 
haps, a little wisdom may be gained." 

But matters seemed to grow worse and worse. After 
the flax had been soaked and baked it was beaten and 
hackled : neither could it guess the meaning of all that was 
infliifted. At length it was placed on the spinning wheel. 
Ah ! It was not easy to colledt one's thoughts in this posi- 
tion. 

"I have been extremely happy," thought the patient 
Flax amid all its sufferings; "one ought to be contented 
with the good things one has already enjoyed. Oh!" The 
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words were scarcely uttered when the well spun thread 
was placed in the loom. The whole of the Flax, even to 
the last fibre, was used in the manufafture of a single piece 
of fine linen. 

" Well, this is really extraordinary; what have I done to 
deserve so happy a fate ? My web is so stout and so fine, 
so white and so smooth. I could not be happier than I am." 

Now was the piece of linen carried into the house and 
then submitted to the scissors. Oh, how unmercifully was 
it nicked and cut and stitched with needles ! That was by 
no means agreeable; but from this single piece were cut 
garments for the comfort of the household. " Oh, what a 
blessing is this that I am allowed to produce something that 
is needful to mankind. What extraordinary good fortune 
is this!" 

And years passed on, and the linen was now quite 
worn out. 

" 1 shall very soon be laid aside," said each one of the 
garments; "I would gladly have lasted longer, but one 
must not desire impossibilities." 

So they were torn into strips and shreds ; and it seemed, 
now, as if all was over with the worn-out linen, for it was 
hacked, and soaked, and baked, and what more it scarcely 
knew, until it became fine white paper. " Well, this is a 
surprise!" said the paper. " Now 1 am still finer than be- 
fore ! and who can tell what glorious thoughts may be in- 
scribed upon my leaves ? This is, indeed, unlooked for 
happiness!" 
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And so it turned out. The paper was sent to the print- 
ing press, and all its writing was printed in a book, or 
rather in many hundred books. "Now, I am left at home," 
said the written paper, "and honoured like an aged grand- 
father, which in faft 1 am, of all those new books; and they 
will continue to do good in the world, and carry on my life- 
work through the ages ! Oh, I am surely the very happiest 
of beings!" — {Condensed from) Andersen. 
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